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CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS IN ABILITY GROUPS 



JAMES M. GLASS 
Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York 



The principle of individual differences is applicable to all phases 
of human life. It can be demonstrated by some type of measure- 
ment in each phase. In the universal application of this funda- 
mental principle mental endowment could not always escape. 
The accepted principles of Christianity raise moral distinctions 
above the possibility of human dispute, but no such condition 
exists in the measurement of individual mental differences. The 
science of psychology is furnishing the measurement. But, since 
psychology is not an exact science, controversy and question of the 
validity of intelligence tests are inevitable. Psychologists have 
been engaged in investigation of standards of measurement since 
Alfred Binet in 1908 gave the educational world his system of mental 
tests. Since that time psychologists have continued their experi- 
ments, have corrected and revised them in the light of experience, 
and are steadily approximating standardized types of scientific 
mental tests for both individual and group purposes. 

Conservatism but not dogmatic opposition will be the safe 
guide in accepting mental tests as standards of measurement of 
individual mental differences; for the sake of ultimately safe 
standards of scientific determination, we must persist in our sus- 
pended judgment. We can, however, contribute to the evolution 
of safe standards by a tentative trial of mental tests to the end, 
among other purposes, of classifying pupils in ability groups. Such 
trials must be accompanied by the corrective influences of other 
types of measurement for classification, chiefly teachers' ratings. 
It is this study of the comparative and the mutual validity of 
intelligence tests and teachers' judgments which will be one of our 
chief contributions to the experimentation of psychologists. School 
administrators are today in a position to facilitate the progress of 
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educational psychology; we should earnestly, though conserva- 
tively, accept the opportunity. This is particularly true of the 
junior high school administration. 

The junior high school stands as the earliest exponent of educa- 
tional provision for individual differences. Its whole organization 
of differentiation, try-outs, trial, directed choice, correction of 
error, and educational and vocational guidance is founded upon the 
accepted principle of individual differences. Variations in abilities, 
aptitudes, and traits are accepted without question. The deter- 
mination of such variations is a chief administrative responsibility 
and one of the most baffling problems pressing for solution. That 
the junior high school should provide for the classification of 
pupils in ability and other homogeneous groups is fundamental to its 
organization. Two of the unsolved problems of the junior high 
school are (i) the method of selection into ability groups and (2) the 
educational provisions made for the varying groups. 

Until February, 1010, the Washington Junior High School placed 
incoming seventh-grade pupils in ability groups on the basis of the 
ratings made by the contributing elementary schools. For two 
years preceding the date named, one honor group of superior 
pupils was organized in accord with the recommendations of ele- 
mentary schools, and on the same basis two groups of inferior 
pupils, called study-coach groups, were organized for remedial 
instruction in non-promotion or in trial-promotion groups. But the 
varying standards of teachers' ratings of seven contributing schools 
failed to produce a homogeneous honor group of superior pupils. 
The progress of the honor group was paralleled and at times ex- 
ceeded by classes intermediate between the honor and study-coach 
classes. Invariably the classification of the low-seventh honor 
group was superseded in the high-seventh by frequently a 50 per 
cent shifting of pupils as originally classified. A new classification 
in the honor class became necessary when accomplishment in the 
junior high school was the sole method of selection. The break in the 
continuity of classification in the middle of the seventh year thereby 
largely invalidated the accelerated advance of the honor classes. 
Lack of dependable standards of measurement mainly accounted 
for this result. 
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On the other hand, in the study-coach classes, the prevention of 
repetition and the resumption of normal progress became, and still 
is, the chief objective. The ability of from 60 to 85 per cent of 
trial-promoted pupils and non-promoted pupils to regain a regular 
schedule is presumptive evidence that the chief factors in the tempo- 
rary retardation were remedial and not constant. The percentage, 
however, of pupils who were permanently classified as of low 
mentality exceeded the proportion of very superior pupils as meas- 
ured by the standards available prior to the use of psychological 
tests. Apparently the ability of teachers to detect low-intelligence 
pupils exceeded their ability to draw fine distinctions between the 
very superior, superior, and high average groups. It is probable 
that the very general study of remedial measures in the prevention 
of retardation which has prevailed since the publication of Ayres's 
book, Laggards in Our Schools, accounts in part for the greater 
skill in detecting backward pupils. At least, our own experience 
with study-coach classes has been far more satisfactory than the 
practical failure to organize honor groups which would persist 
beyond a term. 

The first group tests were given during the term February- 
June, 1910, after the classification of pupils had been made by 
former standards. The purpose was to test the practicability of 
giving the tests to large numbers and to compare the results with 
teachers' ratings. The following tests were used: (1) the Chassell- 
Thorndike Graded Opposites Test (one test) ; (2) Pintner Survey 
Scale (five tests); (3) Otis Group Intelligence Tests (ten tests). 
Several interesting developments became evident: (1) There was 
no confusion in giving the tests; they were apparently as easily and 
naturally carried out as lesson tests by the classroom teacher. 
(2) Never more than one period was required. (3) There was no 
protest from teachers, pupils, or parents. (4) Pupils eagerly 
responded to the tests. (5) There was no serious strain or excite- 
ment evident. (6) Teachers looked upon the tests as good exer- 
cises in concentration and attention in addition to their primary 
purpose. 

At the end of the term a comparison was made of the test scores 
and teachers' ratings covering the work of the half-year. The 
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comparison showed a satisfactory general correlation with a small 
percentage of disagreement; e.g., 94 per cent of the pupils rated by 
the tests as eligible to the highest group were given a promotion 
record of over 75 by the teachers' estimates, while only 30 per cent 
of the pupils who would have been classified by the tests in the 
lowest group received 75 by the teachers' ratings. In other words, 
about 6 per cent of the highest group would have become doubtful 
promotions, while 70 per cent of the lowest group would have been 
doubtful promotions. Conditions not measurable by intelligence 
tests very probably accounted for much of the discrepancy. 

A further comparison was made between the Otis group test 
results and the Stanford-Binet individual test scores. The latter 
examinations were given to a small group of eight pupils who scored 
the highest by the Otis tests, to eight who ranked above and near 
the median, and to eight who made the lowest scores. No pupil 
in the upper eight received an intelligence quotient below 116; no 
pupil in the lowest eight had an intelligence quotient above 88. 
The intelligence quotients in all three groups showed practically 
the same range as existed in the original Otis tests. Briefly, the 
group tests survived the testing of this experimental term. The 
decision was therefore reached to try the mental tests as the sole 
basis of classification of entering Grade VII B pupils in September, 
1910. For this purpose there were selected the Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Tests, the Terman Vocabulary and the Chicago Reasoning 
Tests. 

There were two immediate objectives in this first application of 
mental tests as the method of selection: (1) correlation of test 
results with contributing school estimates, and (2) correlation with 
junior high school teachers' estimates. 

There were nine Grade VII B classes — seven classes with full 
schedules and two study-coach classes with three-fourths of a 
schedule. The latter furnish the more significant comparison 
between contributing school ratings and test scores, while the for- 
mer, the full-schedule classes, supply the more valuable data in the 
correlation of test scores with junior high school teachers' estimates. 

The two study-coach classes were organized to include the sixty 
students who received the lowest scores in the Otis group tests. 
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As formerly, the contributing schools also recommended conditioned 
pupils for admission. There were forty-five such trial promotions; 
eighteen of these pupils were classified in study-coach classes by 
the mental tests, i.e., 40 per cent of the total trial promotions; 
the other 60 per cent, twenty-seven in number, were classified in the 
regular classes; at the close of five weeks, five of the latter were 
recommended by junior high school teachers for study-coach 
classification. To summarize, eighteen of the original trial pro- 
motions were classified for study-coach groups by the Otis tests, 
five were later similarly classified, or a total of twenty-three of the 
original forty-five trial promotions were in the study-coach class at 
the close of the first five weeks in the junior high school. This gives 
a 50 per cent correlation between the contributing school ratings 
and the Otis test scores as later corrected by junor high school esti- 
mates. Again, in the case of the twenty-two of the forty-five trial 
promotions who were admitted to full-schedule classes, both the 
mental tests and the pupils' ability to carry successfully a full 
schedule as determined by junior high school estimates warranted 
their classification in the regular classes. These were border-line 
cases between full and trial promotion, for whom it was apparently 
safer to trust to mental tests for classification. The cause of the 
trial promotion was not so much a question of native ability as of 
other contributing and remedial factors which disappeared under 
the stimulus to maintain the grading which the intelligence tests 
gave these pupils. 

Finally, there was another group of thirty-seven pupils, recom- 
mended by contributing schools as full promotions, who, however, 
were placed in the study-coach classes by the intelligence tests. 
This latter group remained in the study-coach classes and were 
able to resume a full schedule only through special coaching. The 
question of mental endowment, of course, was alone measured by 
the group tests. Close application to the work of the contributing 
schools and the perfectly natural sympathy extended in recognition 
of effort account for their original classification as full promotions. 
Their further need for the individual attention of the study coaches 
was demonstrated by the test scores and their deferred classification 
in the regular classes. Apparently we may more safely depend upon 
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the composite results of two methods of selection checked by later 
classroom experience than upon either alone. Group test scores 
are evidently variable quantities to some degree, but we may 
seriously question whether they vary as greatly as teachers' 
estimates. 

The correlation of test scores with junior high school estimates 
is very high in the case of the full-schedule VII B classes. The 
ranking order of these groups in ability classification was wholly 
determined by test scores. It is imperatively essential to note that 
the relative classification of these classes during the two terms of the 
current year was unknown to junior high school teachers. Only 
the experience of the classroom could demonstrate to the teachers 
the ability ranking of their pupils. 

To eight teachers who had the largest number of VII B classes in 
their schedules the two following questions were submitted: (i)Do 
you feel that the VII B classes on your schedule are equal in ability 
or different in ability ? (2) If different, how do you grade them ? 

Each of the eight answered the first question to the effect that 
there was a difference in ability. The code to the ranking order 
of the full-schedule classes which has not yet been revealed to the 
teachers is as follows: VII B 5-3-1-6-4-2, odd numbers ranking 
first in reverse order, and even numbers next in reverse order. 
The following is the ranking order given by the teachers, basing 
their judgments solely on classroom work. In some cases a 
teacher had two of the eight classes on her schedule, in others 
three, the science teacher four classes and the drawing teacher six 
classes. 

First English teacher, three classes: VII B 3 "best group," 
VII B 1 "average," VII B 6 "poorest group": 100 per cent 
correlation of mental tests and teacher's judgment. 

Second English teacher, two classes: VII B 4 "a little better 
mentality, but poorer in concentration" than VII B 2 "good 
workers, but not so quick." "Both sections do average work": 
100 per cent correlation and correct analysis. 

First social-science teacher, two classes: VII B 6 "better," 
VII B 2 "poorer," "decided difference": 100 per cent correlation, 
but not a wide range in difference. This teacher made the interest- 
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ing comment that "the classification was an advantage to the 
pupils because it brought out powers of leadership in those who 
would not exercise such powers were they classified with pupils 
much more capable than themselves." 

Second social-science teacher, two classes: VII B 3 "a little 
superior; children show more native ability but they do not work 
any better than those in VII B 1. They show more initiative in 
doing extra work"; VII B 1 "a good group, too; it is hard to 
discriminate": 100 per cent correlation and a perfect analysis. 

First mathematics teacher, three classes: VII B 5 "did the 
best work, 50 per cent of them did the maximum amount of work 
and could have taken a fuller course than that prescribed"; 
"VII B 4 and VII B 6 in order." This was a new supply teacher 
who properly classified the high group but made the slight error of 
reversing the ranking order of the two adjoining average groups. 

Second mathematics teacher, two classes: VII B 3 "the supe- 
rior," VII B 2 "very decidedly inferior." "They do the same 
amount of work, but they do it in a different way"; VII B 3 "will 
work out their own problems and like new work while VII B 2 
have to be given much more individual help and the work has to be 
illustrated to a much greater extent" : 100 per cent correlation and 
perfect analysis. These two classes were second and sixth in 
ranking order. 

Science teacher, four classes, discovered about a 50 per cent 
correlation; "there is a difference, but I have them only twice a 
week for half periods." 

Drawing teacher, six classes, ranked them as follows: VII B 
5-1-3-4-6-2. She placed correctly the highest and lowest groups 
and in average groups she placed the second class third and the 
third class second in rank, the fourth class fifth and the fifth 
class in fourth place: perfect correlation for the highest, average, 
and lowest divisions. 

The correlation of test results and teachers' ratings warranted 
the further use of tests as the primary method of selection. In 
February, 1920, the Otis tests were again used in classifying entering 
pupils. For the purpose of checking the results of one group of tests 
with another, the city's psychologist, Miss A. Leila Martin, gave the 
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Chicago group tests to the same classes in the middle of the term. 
The relative ranking of the classes as originally classified by the 
Otis remained unchanged as later determined by the Chicago tests. 
While this was true of the classes as integral units, the individual 
classification of pupils, however, was somewhat changed. For the 
sake of comparing the relative classification of individuals among 
the eight classes, the whole group was divided into quartiles. 
Two-thirds of the membership of each quartile as determined by 
the Otis remained constant in the Chicago tests, while one-third 
was distributed among the other quartiles; e.g., in the upper 25 
per cent of students as classified by the Otis, two-thirds remained 
in this upper quartile and one-third were distributed through the 
second and third quartiles as classified by the Chicago tests. 

Both groups of tests are, therefore, reliable only as rough 
sieves; they are not reliable for fine distinctions in individual 
grading. It was a clear case of group justice but individual in- 
justice. Considered as perfect instruments, if the Otis is one, the 
Chicago is not; if the Chicago is one, the Otis is not. Yet there is 
no disagreement in the results which each is designed to give — 
a primary method of selection to be corrected by the later evidence 
of teachers' estimates, by additional group tests, or by individual 
testing. Again we were forced to the conclusion that only com- 
posite results are at all reliable. 

In September, 1920, we shall use the Otis test and either the 
Chicago or the National Research Council tests, if the latter are 
available. A year or two longer may find us all using standard- 
ized group tests. This is greatly to be desired, for it will then be 
possible by pooling the results of country-wide investigations to 
reach more definite and dependable conclusions. 

The second problem — the educational provisions for the varying 
groups — is even more debatable than the method of selection. 
The resources here are largely administrative, and methods of school 
administration are without end. The admission is made at the 
beginning that we are in a state of hopeful discontent with 
the present organization. At the time of the inauguration of the 
6-3-3 plan, the consensus of opinion in Rochester was in favor of 
more thorough preparation in the junior high school to assure 
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educational advance into and through the senior high school or 
schools of equivalent rank. High-school subjects were introduced 
into the eighth year to supply a gradual deliberate approach, 
motivated by life-contacts, to the high-school curriculum. Enrich- 
ment rather than acceleration was the primary objective; pre- 
vention of elimination superseded, in our original purpose, the 
saving of time. Briefly, the former 50 per cent mortality between 
the eighth and ninth years of our school community was reduced 
to 8 per cent; a larger aggregate registration from this same com- 
munity exists in the tenth year today than previously in the com- 
bined ninth and tenth years. The gain made hereby will argue 
strongly against any administrative purpose to accelerate. It 
remains yet for us to prove that, for a relatively small percentage 
of superior pupils, enrichment and acceleration are together con- 
sistent with the original purpose of assuring educational advance. 
As has been intimated, our one attempt at acceleration, through the 
organization of honor groups, was defeated by the lack of reliable 
standards of classification. When more dependable standards are 
evolved, we can safely undertake acceleration for a limited number. 
Our judgment today would be that provision for acceleration, on 
any general scale, should antedate admission into the junior high 
school. The great majority of experiments to this end have been 
made in the lower grades. The ratio of mental age to chrono- 
logical age, or the intelligence quotient, is apparently with present 
standards of measurement more easily and possibly more reliably 
established in the elementary grades than it is in the upper grades. 
Early acceleration will accrue to the benefit of the child's whole 
educational career. Yet individual justice does demand deferred 
acceleration rather than no acceleration at all. Administrative 
plans, however, to provide correspondence of mental age with 
grade requirements have preceded, and it is still our belief rightly 
so, the junior high school period. Uniform acceptance of this 
policy will permit in the junior high school full opportunity for the 
functioning of its educational guidance by versatility of try-outs, 
finding, choosing, and testing choices. Primarily the junior high 
school is a transition school, first for educational guidance, and 
secondly to assure educational advance. The dominating purpose 
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for the great majority of pupils would seem, therefore, to demand 
enrichment of course rather than acceleration. In the absence of 
actual experience with successful opportunity classes to economize 
time, we can present only fundamental theory and not fact. After 
further experimentation with intelligence tests, we may launch a 
definite effort at acceleration, preserving at the same time strict 
compliance with enrichment for educational guidance and advance. 

The classification of pupils in ability groups at present serves the 
purpose of organization of classes upon ability levels. Hereby the 
stimulus is presented to each individual to keep pace with his 
peers; he is removed from the discouragement of a comparison 
with the individual of superior powers and what is equally important 
he is spared the mental let-up and indolence consequent to a com- 
parison with pupils at the other extreme. Ability grouping offers 
to each child the environment which demands the best there is in 
him, if he would maintain his place with his class. The realization 
of the twofold objective of educational guidance and advance is 
necessarily a matter of degree because of individual differences in 
mental endowment. By ability grouping the maximum attain- 
ment becomes possible to the superior pupils with gradations of 
attainment through the extent of the grouping. The degree of 
achievement is, therefore, consistent, as it should be, with the 
degree of ability. Thereby the junior high school functions in its 
mission of selecting, guiding, and advancing pupils capable of 
advanced training. Further, ability grouping contributes to the 
determination of that proportion of junior high school pupils who 
would waste time in high school or college but who should accept 
other opportunities provided by the junior high school differentia- 
tion. In both cases, ability groups have served educational 
guidance. 

Between the two extremes of the highest and the lowest levels 
there is the large intermediate group of average ability for whom, 
beyond question, enrichment of every description should be pro- 
vided. Again, ability classification serves the purpose of edu- 
cational grading to assure correspondence of native endowment 
with educational and life aims. The most difficult administrative 
problems in wise guidance are found in this large average group. 
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Consequently, many diagnostic agencies in addition to intelligence 
tests and ability grouping must contribute to a safe solution of the 
problems of guidance for average groups. Here enter the home- 
room counselor, the expert services of a small group of specialists in 
guidance, informational data for each individual case and many 
other types of diagnostic study of variations in capacity, aptitude, 
personal traits, environment, and economic status — all of which 
are prerequisite to safe educational or vocational direction for the 
great majority. Ability grouping does not solve the problem here 
presented, but it does indicate the group where the problem 
exists. 

The study-coach classes serve a triple function: (1) ability 
grouping, (2) remedial, and (3) preventive measures in the cor- 
rection of retardation. The organization provides for three cor- 
responding groups of children: (1) the trial-promotion group — 
those who by low scores in the mental tests are classified in the 
lowest ability groups; (2) the non-promotion group — pupils who 
have failed in one or more subjects (remedial); (3) the failure- 
prevention group — pupils who show indications of becoming 
subject failures at the end of the term (preventive). The study- 
coach classes are segregated from the regular organization. The 
program includes only the three major branches — English, social 
science, and mathematics — three out of four periods a day. Tem- 
porarily the pupil sacrifices special subjects of the fourth period 
upon which his promotion is not conditioned. This gain of one 
period a day presents the opportunity for special attention to the 
particular needs of each case. Here is the extra study period set 
aside for special study and coaching. 

An illustration will explain the usual practice: A boy who has 
failed in VII B mathematics is given a VII A grade promotion but 
is placed in a VII A study-coach class. He will take VII A English, 
VII A social science, but VII B mathematics, all with study-coach 
teachers. In English and social science he will pursue the full 
course of study paralleling the advance of regular classes in these 
subjects. He will review VII B mathematics, " make up " the back 
work, "catch up" to the VII A advance, and then, after demon- 
strating his ability to "keep up" for a time, is transferred to the 
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full-schedule classes. The transfers of trial promotions and non- 
promotions from the study-coach classes create vacancies for the 
transfer of failure-prevention cases to the study-coach department. 
This facility of transfer furnishes the opportunity of shifting 
pupils, occasioned by the checking of mental test scores by class- 
room ratings and the correcting of group test scores by individual 
test scores. 

R. L. Lyman in his recent article on "Washington Junior High 
School" in the School Review, March, 1920, in discussing the study- 
coach organization thus catches the spirit of ambition with which 
the study-coach classes arouse the unfortunates: 

An essential feature of the organization is that pupils who have fallen be- 
hind, or even failed, go forward in spite of their failure. "Make up," "catch 
up," and "keep up" are the watch words. That is, an opportunity class 
with redoubled attention to supervised study and individual help, with many 
devices for awakening and stimulating ambitions and energies, holds before 

the laggards a triple aim A child who has once been put forward can 

very readily be kept up to standard both by the prospects of failure and by 
the experience of ability to succeed. 

The study-coach department serves ability grouping in two 
ways: (1) Classification in the lowest ability groups. When 
continued classification in these lowest ability groups demonstrates 
the need of transferring individual pupils to the industrial or house- 
hold departments, for vocational or trade training, the school's 
administrative machinery for educational and vocational guidance 
is brought to bear upon the individual case. (2) The study-coach 
classes facilitate reclassification as determined by corrective agen- 
cies applied subsequently to the original method of selection. 

Ability grouping and general intelligence testing have not failed; 
they serve as very helpful aids in the administrative determination 
of pupils who should receive study-coach assistance. To retarda- 
tion there are contributory causes other than inferior mental 
ability. Interest, social and home environment, physical endow- 
ment, emotional and other hereditary tendencies, nutrition, com- 
patibility of teacher and pupil, perversion of social, moral, and 
recreational habits — these and many other contributory causes are 
the sources of the administrative problems of preventable failures — 
the inconsistencies of actual achievement and of potential capacity. 
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To repeat, study-coach classes are not an admission of the failure 
of intelligence tests and ability groups to function. By their very 
existence in a school administration, these special classes become a 
safe medium, in the application of remedial and preventive meas- 
ures, to stabilize ability grouping. The study-coach organization 
becomes both an integral part in the organization of pupils in ability 
groups and a corrective influence in re-establishing classification for 
pupils who fail temporarily to keep pace with the ability group to 
which the mental tests assign them. 

Fine distinctions in ability grouping by any or all methods of 
selection and later correction are dependent upon the aggregate 
number of ability groups possible. One grade class permits of no 
distinctions, two permit of some, five classes make a fivefold 
gradation, etc. Wherever practicable, therefore, it would seem 
advisable to cross-section each class into groups. Supervised study 
presents this opportunity. The divided period in supervised study 
provides for (1) a review of the preceding day's lesson, which is not 
merely recall but clarification and reorganization of ideas; (2) the 
assignment — the recognition of the lesson problem by the pupils, 
development by the teacher, and how-to-study instructions; 
(3) study of the lesson — the silent-study period under teacher super- 
vision. It is in this third part of the divided period that three 
degrees of assignment are offered: the minimum assignment 
including the minimum essentials; the average assignment cover- 
ing a broader investigation of the day's problems or more difficult 
variation of the problems; the maximum assignment inclusive of 
the minimum and average assignments and special related inves- 
tigations of the day's lesson. This threefold assignment presents 
an additional stimulus to the best ability of each pupil. Ability 
grouping classifies by approximate mental levels, and supervised 
study, through its threefold assignment, permits finer distinctions 
in abilities in the case particularly of limited classification. It 
further furnishes the incentive of competition within the ability 
group. 

Where the classification in ability groups is in sufficient numbers 
to produce mental levels of approximate equality the chief gain 
afforded by supervised study into a further division of minimum, 
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average, and maximum lies in the daily stimulus to maximum effort 
and in the fullest application of each pupil's whole capacity. 
Supervised study, therefore, has a place in any administrative plan 
in the classification of pupils in ability groups; first, because of the 
finer gradations it offers in a limited classification, and secondly, 
because in a less limited classification it promotes conformity of 
application with ability. 

Summarizing, ability grouping is an administrative resource to 
promote the fundamental purposes for which the junior high school 
is established. Its chief virtue is that it demands a recognition 
of differences in individuals. It facilitates administrative plans in 
adaptation of curriculum requirements to individual capacity. 
It creates for each child an environment for the expression of his 
natural desire to compete with his peers. It avoids the discourage- 
ment of comparative incapacity and removes conditions tending to 
mental indolence. Since it serves to prevent, thereby, mental 
discontent, it becomes one of the main factors in the prevention 
of elimination. It stimulates the maximum of potential growth. 
It is an assurance of individual justice and, therefore, an educational 
square deal. 



